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was now no Muhammadan Minister, the influence of the former
Minister continued to be very great over the Moslem members
he had previously led. The new Sikh Minister relied at least as
much on the support of the National Unionist party as on that of
the main Sikh group. The regular opposition composed of the
Swarajists and a few others was not well organised and did
not always act together.
From the third Council the Swarajists had practically dis-
appeared; the National Unionist Party contained a reduced
number of Hindus and became almost entirely Muhammadan;
and the main body of the Hindus organised tEemselves into a
party principally representative of urban interests and in closer
touch with Government than any previous Hindu group. The
Ministry was composed of a Muhammadan member of the
National Unionist Party, a member of the major Hindu party,
and a Sikh.
An opposition, consistently hostile to Government, was com-
posed of some 10 or 12 Swarajists and Muhammadan and Sikh
extremists under the name of the Nationalist Party.
226. None of the parties, in any of the three Punjab Councils,
was held together by any close political tie or by any strict
discipline. The Sikh Party was the best disciplined, but was
under the influence and, until after 1925, the close control of
a dominant Sikh religious organisation. This allegiance to a
body unconnected with the House led to the Sikh Party occupy-
ing a less effective position than it might otherwise have secured,
and often ranged it rather with the more extreme Hindus than
with the rural Unionists with whom it had many natural,
affinities.
The Punjab Legislature has not at any time attempted -to
bring administration to a standstill, and has on occasion showri
itself ready to risk unpopularity both in support of the Govern-
ment on matters aileeting law and order and in imposing taxa-
tion. It has shown itself more interested in practical affairp
than in political abstractions.                                                   (
Its handling of the Sikh Gurdwara Bill of 1925 (concerne4
with the administration of Sikh shrines), the passing of which
robbed the Akali agitation of most of its force, showed that the
Council was readj7 to co-operate with Government in dealing
with a difficult subject involving religious issues of a perplexing
character and vitally Meeting the reserved side of the adminis-i
trstion though arising out of a transferred subject in chargtj
of a Minister.
The most striking feature of the Council remains, nevertheless j
its deep communal cleavages; and the stability of the successive
Ministries is largely to be .explained by the existence of an
official bloc generally in a position to hold the balance between
nearly equal forces of Muhammadans on the one side
and Hindus and Sikhs on the other.